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Philip had to begin all over again, crippled by
the loss of vast quantities of stores. His admirals,
however, had learnt one lesson. From bitter ex-
perience they realized that as seamen they could
not cope with the English. The new methods, the
small quick-sailing ships, the long-range guns,
the broadsides, were all quite beyond them. All
they could hope to do was to collect in one great
body, and, keeping together, sail up the Channel
and act as transports for the army assembled in
the Netherlands. Spanish ships might be sunk,
but Spain's soldiers were reckoned invincible;
they were the best in the world and justly feared.
Surely by force of numbers the great fleet could
accomplish the relatively limited task of getting
Parma's army across the narrow straits and safely
landed in England.
By the early summer of 1588 Philip's incredible
efforts had got together a new fleet, and the Armada
was ready to set out, not very well provisioned,
nor with overwhelming munitions, for it meant
to avoid any big battle. Spain, led by its King,
gave itself up to prayer and fasting for the safe
passage of its great fleet.
The English saw that they^must concentrate on
preventing the Armada from picking up Parma's
troops. They had one great advantage. The
Spaniards in their heavy galleons, meant as
transports and store ships, not " men-of-war ",
must sail all along the Channel. Clearly the En-
glish must dash at their exposed flanks,